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Production  of  food  fats  in  recent 
years  has  been  greater  than  total  disap- 
pearance and  stocks  increased  sharply. 
Most  of  these  were  cottonseed  oil  and 
butter  acquired  by  the  Government 
under  price  support  operations. 

Stocks  of  butter  rose  from  October  1, 
1953  to  the  same  date  in  1954,  but  some 


dent  was  made  in  vegetable  oil  supplies. 
Reduced  cottonseed  oil  holdings  reflect 
large  export  sales  by  CCC  at  prices  be- 
low those  in  the  U.S.  market.  Prospects 
are  that  carryover  stocks  of  vegetable 
oils  by  next  October  will  be  down  a  great 
deal  more,  mainly  because  of  continued 
heavy  export  sales  of  cotton  oil  by  CCC. 
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Table  1.-  Wholesale  prices  per  pound  for  fate,  oils,  and  glycerin  at  specified  markets 


'•  December 

:  1954 

Item 

':   1952    j  1953 

:October  :November 

:  December 

Cents  Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Babaeeu  oil,  tanks,  New  York  :    

Butter,  creamery,  Grade  A  (92-score)  bulk,  New  York  :  67.3  66.6 

Butter,  creamery,  Grade  B,  (90- score)  bulk,  Chicago   :  65.9  65.0 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanks,  Nov  York   :  31*1  22.8 

Castor  oil,  No.  1,  tanks,  f.o.b.  New  Jersey  mills   :  26. C  18.2 

Castor  oil,  No.  3,  technical,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  N.Y  :  26.8  19.C 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  Pacific  Coast,  f.o.b.  mill  1/  .:  17.°  19.5 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  Atlantic  ports  (tax  included)  .7...:  19.0  20.6 

Coconut  oil,  Cochin  type,  refined,  drums,  N.Y.  (tax  included).:  23.5  25.C 

Cod  oil,  Newfoundland,  drums,  New  York  :  10.0  9.5 

Codliver  oil,  medicinal,  U.S. P.,  barrels,  New  York   :  20.2  20.2 

Corn  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Midwest  mills  :  14./..  13»8 

Corn  oil,  refined,  drums,  New  York  :  19.5  20.8 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mills  :  14.0  13. 0 

Cottonseed  oil,  r.s.y.,  bleachable,  tank  cars,  New  York  2/  16.6  15.3 
Cottonseed-oil  foots,  raw  (50  percent  T.F.A)  delivered  East  ..:       1.2  l.C 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  drums,  New  York  :  19.5  20.6 

Degras,  common,  barrels,  New  York  :  11.0  11.0 

Glycerin,  soaplye,  basis  80  percent,  tanks,  New  York   :  27.0  19.6 

Crease,  A  white,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago   :       £.6  7.C 

Grease,  yellow,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago   :       3.8  4.8 

Lard,  loose,  tank  cars,  Chicago   :       7.8  15>9 

Lara,  prime  steam,  tierces,  Cnicago   :       8.1  17.9 

Lard,  refined,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago   :  11.9  20.6 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars,  Minneapolis   :  16.8  15 •  3 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  drums,  carlots,  New  York  :  17.7  18. C 

Margarine,  white,  domestic  vegetable,  Chicago  :  28.0  28.0 

Menhaden  oil,  light  pressed,  tanks,  New  York   :  11.0  11. 4 

Neat's-foot  oil,  300,  drums,  carlots,  New  York  :  28.0  30. C 

Oitlcica  oil,  drums,  f.o.b.  New  York   :  26.6  18.6 

Oleo  oil,  extra,  drums,  New  York   :  11.8  18.8 

Oleostearine,  barrels,  New  York   :       8.3  12.7 

Olive  oil,  imported,  edible,  drums,  New  York   :  31. 3  31. 7 

Olive  oil  foots,  domestic,  drums,  carlots,  New  York  :  15.0   

Palm  oil,  Congo,  drums,  f.o.b.  New  York  3/   :  12.9  12.5 

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tank  care,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mills   :  25.1  16.2 

Peanut  oil,  refined,  drums,  New  York   :  31.2  25.2 

Bapeseed  oil,  refined  (denatured),  tanks,  New  York  :  16«5  16.2 

Sardine  oil,  crude,  tankB,  Pacific  Coast   :   — 

Sesame  oil,  refined,  drums,  New  York   :  36.2  36. 0 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  care,  f.o.b.  Midwest  mills   :  12.9  12.6 

Soybean  oil,  refined,  drums,  New  York   :  16.8  19.4 

Shortening,  containing  animal  fat,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago  ..:  24.2  25.4 

Shortening,  cottonseed,  hydrogenated,  10 -drum  lots,  New  York  .:  22.2  23.2 

Sperm  oil,  natural,  U50,  drums,  New  York  :  15.1  12.8 

Tall  oil,  refined,  tanks,  works   :       5«0  5.0 

Tallow,  edible,  loose,  Chicago   :       6.3  9.7 

Tallow,  inedible,  packers'  prime,  tank  care,  f.o.b.  Chicago  ..:       4.7  5.8 

Tallow,  No.  1,  inedible,  Chicago   :       3«9  5.C 

Tung  oil,  imported,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  New  York  :  36.2  24.9 

Tung  oil,  tanks,  New  York  :  34.2  23.4 


60.9 
57.8 
21.6 
17. C 
17.8 
15.7 
16.5 
20.4 
9.4 
19.5 

13.4 
20.6 
12.8 

14.  e 

I.  6 
20.5 
10.0 
21.0 

6.6 
5.8 

14.2 
16.5 
19.2 
14.5 
17.2 
25.5 
10.6 
30. C 
16.5 
19.5 
13.5 

30.4 

12.4 
23.1 
28.3 
17.2 

36.O 
12.1 
19.3 
26.5 
23.3 

15.  C 

5.0 

II.  6 
6.7 
6.1 
23-5 
22.0 


60.5 
56.8 
21.6 
17. C 
17.8 
15.3 
16.2 
20.6 
9.2 
19.5 

13.5 
20.5 
12.8 
14.9 
2.C 
20.4 
10.0 
21.0 
7.0 
6.3 

13.6 
15.2 
18.7 
13.5 
16.2 
25.5 
11.0 
30.0 
I6.7 
19.3 
13.8 

31.3 

12.5 
20.7 
27.9 
17.3 

36.0 
12.2 
19.2 
27.7 
22.8 
15.2 

5.0 
12.2 
7.1 
6.5 
23.3 
21.8 


60.8 
59.3 
21.6 

17. C 
17.8 
15-3 
16.4 
20.8 
9.2 
19.5 

13.2 
20.5 
12.9 
15.0 
2.2 
20.5 
10.0 
21.0 
7.3 
6.5 

12.3 
13.5 
17.2 
12.7 
15.4 
26.0 
11.0 

30. C 

16.5 

18. 7 
13.2 

31.3 

12.5 
15.2 
26.6 
17.0 
8.5 
36. C 
12.5 
19.5 

27.6 
22. e 

15.2 

5.0 
11.2 
7.3 
6.8 
22.1 
20.7 


1/  Three-cent  processing  tax  added  to  prices  as  originally  quoted. 
2/  Near-by  futures. 

3_/  Tax  excluded.  Tax  does  not  apply  to  palm  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  products,  tin  and 
terne  plate.    Since  19U3  these  are  the  major  uses  of  palm  oil. 

Prices  compiled  from  Oil.  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter ;  The  National  Provls loner;  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
(New  York);  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition;  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  reports  of 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service.    Excise  taxes  and  duties  included  where  applicable. 
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SUMMARY 


Increased  exports  are  expected  to  reduce  the  carryover  of  food 
fats  on  September  30,  1955,  the  end  of  the  1954-55  season.     (Most  of  the 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  crop  year  were  owned  by  CCC.) 
Stocks  will  be  substantially  below  the  levels  of  the  two  previous  years, 
despite  the  record  production  in  prospect.    The  decline  would  be  the  first 
major  reduction  of  the  postwar  period,  but  total  stocks,  including  butter, 
at  the  beginning  of  1955-56  still  will  be  considerably  larger  than  in  any 
year  prior  to  1953-54. 

The  195^-55  production  of  food  fats  is  expected  to  be  a  new  peak 
of  over  9.8  billion  pounds,  h  percent  abovethe  previous  high  set  last 
year.    Greater  output  of  lard  and  soybean  oil  will  more  than  offset  re- 
duced production  of  cotton  oil  and  butter. 

Exports  of  food  fats  in  195^-55  are  expected  to  be  considerably 
above  last  year's  near  record  level  of  about  1.6  billion  pounds  (includ- 
ing the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  and  peanuts).    More  U.  S.  soybeans r 
lard  and  cottonseed  oil  probably  will  be  shipped  abroad,  mainly  because 
exportable  supplies  from  other  areas  appear  tq  be.  down  substantially.  . 
Last  year.,  nearly  kO  million  bushels  of  soybeans,  4-55  million  pounds  of 


Overseas  movement  of  soybeans  and  lard  this  crop  year  appears  to 
be  running  ahead  of  last  year.:'  it  is  estimated  that ras  of  last  October  1, 
the  beginning  Qf'tlie"  1954-55;  marketing  year,  about  150  million  pounds  of 
cotton  oil  had  been  sold  for  export  but. not  yet  lifted.    Since  then,  CCC 
has  sold  nearly  hOO  million  pounds .of  .cottonseed  oil  for  export.    CCC  still 
has  about  300  million  pounds  which  it  can  sell'  and  any  additional  oil  ac- 
quired by  the' Corporation  may  be  available  for  sale,    The  Corporation  has 
been  offering  oil  for  export  sale,  on  a  bid  basis,  in  lets  of  10  to  20.  . 
thousand  tons.    Bids  totaling  far  in  excess  of  the  quantitites  offered 
have  been  received  by  the  Corporation, 

Recent  export  sales  by  CCC  have  been  at  prices  well  above  those  of 
earlier  sales.    World  prices  for  fats  and  oils  also  have  increased.    U.  S. 
domestic  prices  of  the  major  edible  oils  have  remained  relatively  stable 
since  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year,  at  levels  moderately  above  those 
at  which  CCC  sales  have  been  made. 
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The  quantity  8f  i*©ed  fats  meving  into  domestic  distribution  c^eimels 
in  1953-5^  was  the,  largest  lo  asny  years,  totaling         pounds  (fat  con- 
tent) per  person.    Increases  were  recorded  for  all  food  fats  except  lard. 
Some  shading  off  in  disappearance  is  likely  during  the  present  crop  year. 


EE  CENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Margarine  Use  at  Peak 

Use  of  margarine  continued  to  expand  during  the  1953"5^  crop 
year  which  ended  on  September  30,  195^,  despite  greater  consumption  of 
butter.    The  total  for  the  year  was  8.2  pounds  (actual  weight)  per  person, 
flp^C-,3  pound  from  the  previous  year  and  the  most  of  record.    Five  States 
(Washington,  Iowa,  Montana,  South  lakota  and  Vermont)  repealed  their 
restrictions  on  use  of  colored  margarine  during  the  latter  part  of  1952 
and  the  first  half  of  1953 .    The  1953-51*  crop  year  (beginning  October  1, 
1953)  was  the  first  in  which  the  colored  product  was  used  in  these 
States.    Only  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  now  have  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  colored  margarine.    Domestic  disappearance  in 
October-November  1954-  was  up  fractionally  over  the  year  before.  The 
total  for  the  entire  I95U-55  crop  year,  on  a  per  person  basis,  probably 
will  not  differ  much  from  a  yoar  ago. 

Butter  Use  Up 

The  downward  trend  in  domestic  butter  consumption  was  reversed  in 
1953-5^  when  consumption  per  person  rose  to  9.0  pounds  (actual  weight), 
0,k  more  than  a  year  earlier.    The  rise  primarily  was  due  to  an  increase 
in  uses  of  Government-owned  butter  in  school  lunch  and  welfare  programs . 
These  donations  totaled  80  million  pounds,  U5  million  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    Consumption  of  butter  also  was  stimulated  by  lower  retail 
prices,  reflecting  the  reduction  in  the  support  level  for  milk  and 
butterfat  in  April,  195^.    Market  prices  corresponded  to  the  price  support 
levels  during  most  of  1953-5^.    Exports  of  butter  increased  because  of 
increased  Government  donations  to  relief  agencies  for  distribution  in 
foreign  countries,    Despite  the  increased  disappearance,  production  was 
large  enough  to  result  in  a  sharp  rise  in  stocks  during  1953-5**-  to  a 
record  level  in  mid  195**  •    Most  of  these  stocks  are  owned  by  CCC. 

Th.9  seasonal  decline  in  butter  stocks  in  recent  months  has  been 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Butter  output  in  October  195U-Soptemb*r  1955  is  forecast  at  1,625 
million  pounds,  about  60  million  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Total  milk 
production  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  but  more  butter- 
fat  will  be  utilized  in  fluid  milk  and  other  outlets  because  of  the 
increase  in  population.    Total  disappearance  of  butter  (domestic  plus 
exports)  including  the  stepped-up  use  of  CCC  butter  in  welfare  and  other 
outlets,  probably  will  prevent  a  further  rise  in  October  1,  stocks. 
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Recent  legislation  permits  the  Government  to  pay  certain  packaging 
and  transportation  charges  for  "butter  donated  by  CCC .    This  is  encouraging 
increases  in  relief  shipments  abroad  and  in  the  quantity  distributed  do- 
mestically. 

The  Department  has  announced  that  the  support  price  for  milk  and 
butterfat  in  the  dairy  marketing  year  beginning  April  1,  1955  will  remain 
at  the  present  level.    In  terms  of  parity,  the  support  will  be  up  slightly 
because  of  a  reduction  in  the  parity  index  and  modernizing  change  in  the 
method  for  calculating  the  parity  equivalent  price  for  manufacturing 
milk. 


Table  2.-  Wholesale  price  per  pound  of  leading  fats  and  oils, 
United  States,  specified  periods' ;> 


K  Item 

: Average: 
.1937-41: 

1953-1954 

1954-55 

Oct. 

1953 

Jan. 

1954 

: April 
:  1954 

Aug. 
.  195^ 

.  Oct. 

■1-954 

:  Jan . 
:1955 

.  Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct.. 

Ct. 

Butter,  92-score,  Chicago 

29-6 

67.4 

65.3 

57.3 

57.0 

59-1 

57-0 

Lard,  tank  carlots,  Chicago 

7-6 

15.8 

15-3 

19.1 

17.0 

14.2 

11.5 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  S.E.  mills 

.  7.0 

13.5 

12.3 

14.3 

14.3 

12.8 

12.8 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars, 

Midwest  mills 

6.1+ 

13.3 

12.1 

14,1 

14.8 

12.1 

12.1 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars, 

Pacific  Coast  2/ 

7.0 

19.2 

19.3 

16.4 

15.3 

15.7 

15.8 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars, 

Minneapolis 

9.3 

16.0 

ik.Q 

14.1 

16.0 

14.5 

12.3 

Tung  oil,  tanks,  New  York  : 

3/21.7 

25.7 

23.7 

22.6 

22.0 

22.0 

22.2 

Inedible  tallow,  prime,  Chicago 

"  6.3 

4.5 

6.5 

6.9 

5-9 

6.7 

7-3 

1/  Preliminary . 

2/  Three  cents  added  to  allow  for  tax  on  first  domestic  processing. 
3/  Drums,  New  York. 


Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter;  The  National  Provisioner;  Wall  Stree 
Journal,  Chicago  edition;  and  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 


Lard  Output  Up;  Prices  Down 

During  the  past  crop  year,  lard  supplies  were  the  smallest  since 
1945-    Prices  were  comparatively  high  and  averaged  about  2.5  cents  per 
pound  above  those  for  soybean  oil  (lard,  loose,  Chicago;  soybean  oil, 
crude,  tanks,  Midwest  mills) ".    Farmers  increased  hog  production  by  13  per- 
cent in  1954.    Marketings  increased  in  volume  last  fall,  and  in  addition, 
lard  yields  per  animal  and  per  100  pounds  liveweight  were  up.    As  a  result, 
lard  prices  broke  sharply.    In  January,  lard  prices  were  back  to  the  level 
of  July  1953  and  somewhat  below  those  for  soybean  oil. 
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Total  supplies  of  lard  for  the  marketing  year  ending  September  3C, 
1955  are  estimated  at  about  2,650  million  pounds  (including  farm),  up 
about  300  million  from  last  year  and  about  the  same  as  two  years  ago, 
Only  a  part  of  this  increase  is  expected  to  be  available  in  the  domestic 
markets  since  exports  probably  will  be  moderately  above  the  relatively 
low  level  of  1953-5^.    Exports  in  October -November  195^  (the  latest 
period  for  which  data  are  available)  totaled  about  llO  million  pounds, 
kl  million  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Total  domestic  use  of  lard  and  shortening  amounted  to  3,700  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1953- 5^  Of  this,  1,80*4  million  was  lard,  including  the 
amount  used  in  shortening.  Present  price  relationships  between  lard 
and  vegetable  oils  probably  favor  expanding  use  of  lard.  Hog  slaughter 
and  lard  output  have  now  passed  their  seasonal  peak.  As  production  de- 
clines seasonally  this  spring  and  summer,  lard  supplies  will  not  be  as 
large  in  relation  to  demand  as  they  now  are  and  prices  may  be  firmer. 

Tallow  Prices  Up 

Prices  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  have  increased  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  crop  years  (October  1,  195*0  and  are  higher 
than  a  year  ago.    Production  in  195^-55  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year  but  carryover  stocks  were  down  substantially.  Cur- 
rently, output  is  running  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  and  is  being 
absorbed  in  the  domestic  and  export  markets.    Exports  will  continue 
large  and  the  total  for  the  year  probably  will  be  near  last  year's 
record  level.     (Exports  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  crop  year  were 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. )    Domestic  disappearance  has  been  very 
stable  during  the  past  three  crop  years.    Little  change  in  stocks  is 
likely  in  195^-55,  in  contrast  with  the  large  decline  that  took  place  a 
year  earlier.    Stocks  so  far  this  crop  year  have  been  the  lowest  since 
the  fall  of  1950  when  large  quantities  moved  into  distribution  channels 
following  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Korea. 

Soybean  Prices  Above  Support 
but  Below  Last  Year 

Despite  a  record  crop,  soybean  prices  are  well  above  support, 
reflecting  a  strong  holding  action  by  farmers  and  good  export  and  do- 
mestic demand. 

Stocks  on  farms  January  1,  1955  totaled  150  million  bushels, 
the  largest  of  record.    The  increase  over  a  year  ago  was  about  equal 
to  the  expansion  in  production-    Hence,  the  movement  off  farms  up  to 
that  date  was  no  greater  than  last  year  when  the  crop  was  one  of  the 
smallest  in  recent  years.    Producers  placed  26.5  million  bushels  under 
support  programs  by  mid-December  compared  with  29  million  a  year  ago. 
A  late  harvest  and  prices  above  support  contributed  to  the  compara- 
tively small  quantity  placed  under  programs.    Farmers  could  put  beans 
under  support  through  January.    No  sizeable  quantity  of  soybeans  is 
likely  to  be  acquired  by  CCC. 
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Table  3«-  Estimated  production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials 
and  oil  equivalent  of  exported  domestic  oilseeds,  year  beginning 
Cctcber  195**  with  comparisons 


Item 


Aver age 

1937-41; 

1949 

:  1950 

!  1951 

:  1952 

;  s/ 

*  1954 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
Ibu 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

2,22k 
2,091 
225 

1,701 
2,626 
166 

1,472 
2, 611 
153 

1,389 
2,  920 

173 

1,601 
2,501 
217 

1,681 
2,272 
255 

1,625 

2, 600 
250 

4  Rim  ' 

4, 

k  kO^ 

4,  4*tJL 

k  k^O 

4, 5±y 

k    ii  It: 
4,  4 

173 
1,456 

7 

87 

2k2 
1,795 
2 

184 

243 
1,227 
2 

191 

223 
1,726 

4 

123 

258 

1,836 

7 

53 

252 
2,033 
1 
82 

250 
1,700 

5 
10 

500 

32 
1,937 

21 
2,454 

2,444 

2,536 

69 
2,350 

2,650 

31 

128 

272 

167 

320 

415 

550 

2,254 

-,320 

4,410 

4,667 

5,010 

5,252 

5,365 

1,303 
223 

2,150 
156 

2,343 

164 

2,268 
126 

2,606 
3.48 

2,614 
151 

2,660 
160 

1.  526 

2,30b 

2.  507 

s  .394 

2,^54 

2,765 

2,820 

363 

T 
■L 

726 

49 
27 

808 

73 
12 

554 

55 
14 
8 

501 

9/ 
43 
13 

631 

122 
39 
23 

700 

12 
6 

36k 

~B02 

631 

557 

815 

718 

5 

-11 

14 

20 

37 

31 

25 

8,689 

11,936 

12,270 

12,214 

12, 678 

13,070 

13,403 

Sutter  (actual  weight) 
Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat 
Edible  beef  fats  3/ 

Total,  edible  animal  fats 
Corn  oil 
Cottonseed  oil 
Edible  olive  oil 
Peanut  oil 

Peanuts  (shelled),  oil 

equivalent  of  exports  for 
crushing  abroad  4/ 

Soybean  oil 

Soybeans,  oil  equivalent 
of  experts  5/ 

Total,  edible  veg3table 
oils 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases 
Fish, whale  and  seal  oils  6/ 

Total,  soap  fats  and  oils 
Linseed  oil  7/ 
Flaxseed,  oil  equivalent 

of  exports  8/ 
Tung  oil 
Castor  oil 

Total  drying  oils 
Other  fats  and  oils  10/ 
Grand  total 


1/  Preliminary . 

2/  Forecasts  based  on  December  1  crop  estimates  and  other  indications. 
3/  Edible  tallow,  oleo  stock;  oleo  oil,  and  olecstearine .    Beginning  January  1949, 
use  of  edible  tallow  in  pressing  is  substracted  from  reported  production  of  tallow. 
4/  43  percent  of  actual  weight. 

5/  9  pounds  per  bushel,  1937-41;  9.8  pounds  in  1949-51;  10.0  pounds  in  1952-53; 
11  pounds  in  1953-55. 

0/  Excludes  cod  oil  and  fish  liver  oils. 

7/  Excludes  oil  equivalent  of  imported  flaxseed. 

8/  19.8  pounds  per  bushel. 

9/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
10/  Neat's  foot  oil,  wool  grease,  cod  and  fish-liver  oils,  and  vegetable  oils  not 
reported  separately  by  kind. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Experts  of  soybeans  in  October-December  195^  are  estimated  at  a 
record  28  million  bushels,  about  k.$  million  more  than  a  year  ago.  Most 
of  the  increase  went  to  Canada,  Japan,  Denmark  and  Israel.     Exports  to 
Canada  for  the  3  months  (U.2  million)  are  almost  as  large  as  last  sea- 
son's total.    Exports  to  Denmark,  Israel,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  were 
2  million  bushels  more  than  were  taken  by  these  countries  in  the  entire 
1953-5^  crop  year.    Exports  to  Formosa  were  down  nearly  a  million  bush- 
els from  October-December  1953  but  the  total  for  the  year  is  not  likely 
to  drop.    Soybean  exports  last  spring  and  summer  fell  off  sharply  as 
prices  to  farmers  climbed  over  $1.00  from  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year 
to  a  peak  of  about  $3*50  per  bushel  in  April- July  195*+ •    Larger  supplies 
and  lower  prices  this  spring  and  summer  compared  with  a  year  ago  will 
encourage  greater  exports .    The  total  for  the  year  probably  will  be  up 
considerably  from  last  year's  peak  of  nearly  ho  million  bushels. 

Farm  prices  for  soybeans  in  the  last  two  months  have  been  mod- 
erately below  those  in  the  comparable  period  a  year  ago  mainly  because 
of  some  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  products  obtained  from  the  beans 
(lower  meal  values)  and  some  decline  in  the  farmers'  share  of  the  total 
product  value.    The  total  supply  of  high  protein  feeds  per  grain  consum- 
ing animal  unit  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  a  year  ago,  and 
soybean  meal  will  comprise  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total.  Conse- 
quently, soybean  meal  prices  are  lower  than  they  were  last  year.  Also, 
the  yield  of  meal  per  bushel  crushed  is  the  lowest  in  many  years .  A 
substantial  increase  in  crushing  capacity  has  been  reflected  in  intense 
bidding  for  beans  in  recent  years.    Hence,  the  farmers'  share  of  the  total 
value  of  the  products  obtained  from  the  beans  has  increased  during  the 
past  few  crop  years.    The  very  large  rise  in  soybean  production  this 
season  probably  is  bringing  supplies  a  little  more  in  balance  with  crush- 
ing capacity  and  some  decline  in  the  farmers'  share  of  the  product  value 
is  taking  place.    The  value  of  the  oil  has  remained  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago  with  little  change  in  price  or  yield. 

Major  factors  in  the  outlook  for  soybean  prices  this  spring  and 
summer  appear  to  be  the  following: 

1.  No  sharp  change  in  soybean  meal  prices  is  likely.  Last  year,  meal 
prices  rose  about  25  percent  from  January  through  mid- summer  (and  then 
declined  considerably) . 

2.  Crushings  of  beans  in  October-December  195^  totaled  about  65  mil- 
lion bushels  (December  is  partly  estimated),  as  large  as  in  most  recent 
years  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  total  estimated  record 
crush  of  about  260  million  bushels.    Large  quantities  of  beans  probably 
will  be  available  later  in  the  year  and  will  be  a  price  depressing 
factor. 

3.  Large  supplies  of  beans  will  be  reflected  in  less  intense  competi- 
tion with  a  consequent  widening  in  the  spread  between  product  value  and 
bean  prices . 

h.    Exports  are  expected  to  be  up  from  a  year  ago. 

5.    The  Government  is  supporting  farm  prices  of  cottonseed  by  offering 
to  purchase  cottonseed  products  (oil,  meal  and  linters)  in  a  package 
arrangement  at  specified  prices.    That  is,  all  three  commodities  have 
to  be  tendered  to  CCC.    At  present,  the  market  value  of  the  package  is 
greater  than  CCC's  price.    Since  linter  and  meal  prices  are  not  ex- 
pected to  break,  any  reduction  in  the  market  value  of  the  package  pro- 
bably would  come  about  through  lower  oil  prices . 
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Increased  exports  (a  large  percentage  of  which  will  "be  from  CCC 
stocks)  are  expected  to  reduce  the  total  carryover  of  all  food  fats 
in  195^-55.    Production  cf  all  food  fats  this  crop  year  is  expected  to 
"be  moderatdJy  in  excess  of  total  commercial  disappearance  (domestic  use 
plus  exports  not  from  CCC  stocks ) .    Unless  the  domestic  trade  is  willing 
to  carryover  this  excess  at  present  prices,  some  price  weakening  in 
edible  oils  is  probable.    Lower  prices  would  induce  increased  tenderings 
to  CCC.    If  large  quantities  are  delivered  to  the  Government  (tenders 
so  far  are  small),  prices  subsequently  would  strengthen  and  could  rise 
above  present  levels.    Last  year,  oil  prices  rose  considerably  during 
the  sunmer  because  more  than  the  surplus  previously  had  been  delivered 
to  CCC. 

In  view  of  the  above  factors,  it) Is  not  likely  that  soybean 
prices  this  spring  and  summer  will  show  their  usual  season  rise. 

Cettonssod  Prices 
Above  Support 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  195^  crop  cottonseed  are  averaging 
about  $60  per  ton,  well  above  last  year  and  higher  than  support--brought 
about  by  increased  bidding  for  a  crop  sharply  reduced  in  size  by  allot- 
ments and  go©d  demand  for  the  products.    Commercial  supplies  of  edible 
oils  were  tight  last  summer  and  fall  and  cottonseed  meal  prices  generally 
have  been  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Linter'prices  are  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  .    ,  \ 

As  of  January  19,  tenders  to. CCC  from  195^  crop  cottonseed  were 
as  fellows:  .Oil  69  million  poun'dis;  meal  93  thousand  tens;  and  linters 
62  thousand  bales .    In  terms  of  cottonseed,  these  products  are  equal 
to  about  200  thousand  tons',  c?r  only  h  percent  of  the  estimated  crop 
year  crush.    lenders  to  the  same  date  a  year  earlier  were  equal  to  about 
13  percent  of  the  crush.    Tenders  for  the  entire  crop  year  were  equal 
to  19  percent  of  the  crush,    CCC  acquired  nearly  1,5  billion  pounds  of 
oil,  crude  basis,  from  the  1951-5^  crops  (as  of  mid-January  1955).  Of 
this  tctal,  all  but'  abqtat  300  million  pounds  have  been  sold — nearly  all 
for  export , 

The  total  yield  of  cottonseed  products  per  ton  of  se9d  crushed 
is  averaging  higher  than  last  year,  because  dry  weather  during  the 
growing  season  reduced  the  moisture  content.    Compared  with  a  year  ago, 
oil  is  about  th»  same,  meal  and  linters  are  up  and  hulls  and  waste  are 
down.    Ordinarily,  dry  weather  would  reduce  the  oil  content  of  the  seed, 
but  increasing  use  of  solvent  type  crushing  is  an  offsetting  factor. 
Oil  yields  have  gone  up  sharply  in  recent  years  because  of  the  shift 
to  solvent,  increasing  from  an  average  of  320  pounds --per  ton  in  1951 
to  328  in  1952  and  a  peak  of  331  last  year.    The  yield  this  year  pro- 
bably will  be  about  the  same  as  last  season.    Meal  yields  probably  will 
be  at  least  as  high  as  the  record  of  961  pounds  established  2  years  ago. 
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More  hulls  are  being  incorporated  into  the  meal  to  help  tfnintain  the 
desired  protein  level  which  helps  explain  the  higher  meal  yields  as 
veil  as  t)*e  decline  in  output  of  hulls .    Ginners  arte  leaviftg  more 
lint  on  the  se9d  as  they  apparently  have  been  hurrying  the  crop  through 
the  gin. 

Flaxseed  Supplies  in  Exoess 
of  Use;  Prices  Around  Support 

Output  of  flaxseed  in  I95U  was  estimated  at  Ul.5  million  bushels, 
up  moderately  from  a  year  ago,    Record  plantings  in  195^ ,  reflecting  a 
diversion  from  wheat,  which  was  under  allotments,  more  than  offset  re- 
duced yialds.    Production  is  estimated  to  be  about  10  million  bushels 
in  excess  of  commercial  use--about  27  million  bushels  for  oil  and  5  for 
various  farm  uses.    Commercial  stocks  (excluding  CCC  holdings)  of  seed 
and  oil  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  probably  were  at  a  minimum. 
Through  December  15,  I95U,  farmers  placed  only  5.7  million  bushels  under 
the  support  program.    However,  the  rest  of  the  probable  surplus  easily 
could  have  been  put  under  programs  by  the  January  31,  1955,  deadline. 
Exports  of  flaxseed  have  been  from  CCC  stocks. 

Reflecting  the  surplus  situation,  farm  prices  for  I95U  crop 
flaxseed  have  remained  near  support,  as  they  had  in  the  two  previous 
years,    if  plantings  in  1955  are  not  reduced,  production  is  likely  to 
b9  large  enough  to  lower  prices.    As  yat,  no  support  for  the  1955  crop 
has  been  announced. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  obtained  from  a  bushel  of  flax- 
seed has  declined  sharply  during  this  crop  year,  with  a  major  drop  in 
oil  more  than  offsetting  a  rise  in  meal.  In  July,  the  beginning  of  the 
crop  year,  commercial  supplies  were  tight  and  linseed  oil  sold  for  16 
cents  per  pound  (bulk,  Minneapolis).    As  new  crop  crushlngs  increased 
in  volume,  supplies  became  ample  and  prices  have  since  declined  nearly 
25  percent.    Prices  of  linseed  meal  have  increased  about  15  percent 
since  last  summer  and  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

The  spread  between  the  value  of  the  products  and  the  average 
monthly  price  received  by  farmers  is  somewhat  greater  this  crop  year- 
compared  with  tho  previous  three  seasons .    Farmers  received  72  percent 
of  the.  product  value  last  August  but  this  has  since  increased  to 
slightly  over  80.    in  comparable  periods  of  the  3  preceding  years,  the 
percentage  received  by  farmers  was  about  10  percent  greater. 

Oil  yields  have  been  quite  low  this  year  and  the  average  for  the 
season  probably  will  be  about -19.5  pounds  per  bushel.    This  would  be 
about  the  lowest  since  I9U9  and  about  one-half  pound  below  averse?* 
Meal  yields  now  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  and  probably  will 
average  near  last  year's  level  of  36. 0  pounds  per  bushel  crushed  but 
below  the  five  year  average  of  36.U  pounds.    Reduced  yields  apparently 
are  due  to  poorer  quality  Beed  which  in  turn  probably  reflect  late 
plantings  and  dry  weatbor  during  crucial  periods  of  the  growing  season. 
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Year 
begin- 
ning 
Aug. 


191+7 
19^8 

19^9 
1950 
1951 
1952 

1953  5/ 

1954  5/ 


Table 5*-&ottbng&e&:    Price,  acreage,  supply  and  distribution. 

United  States,  19*+7-54 


Price  psr_bjaa{  qppt» 
-  Sup-  :  beed 

port,:  ac~ 
basis  quired 

by 


grade: 
(100): 


CCC 
2/ 


Acre- 
age1 

J? 
culti- 

July 


Pro- s 
due-: 
tion 


.'Stocks 
at 
mills 
'Aug.  1 


Total 
supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Crushed 


Seed 


Re- 
sidual 
3/ 


1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,00C 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pol. 

Pol. 

tons  acres 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

85.90 

21,560 

4,682 

100 

4,782 

5 

4,082 

315 

291 

67.20 

—  23,253 

5,945 

89 

6,034 

6 

5,332 

384 

180 

!+3.40 

50.65 

800  27,91^ 

6,559 

132 

6,691 

11 

5,712 

279 

401 

86.60 

51.00 

---  18,629 

4,105 

268 

4,393 

6 

3,723 

419 

179 

69.30 

65.50 

1+25  28,195 

6,286 

66 

6,352 

11 

5,476 

415 

313 

69.60 

66.  4o 

2,666  27; 185 

6,190 

137 

6,327 

25 

5,563 

1+06 

178 

52.60 

54.50 

1,096  25,244 

6,748 

155 

6,903 

15 

6,187 

V 

1+72 

60.30 

54.00 

19,776 

5,568 

229 

5,797 

l/  Loan  rate.     2/  The  19^+9  quantity  was  seed.    Pata  for  1951-53  are  the  seed  equiv- 
alent of  oil  tendered  to  CCC.    3/  Includes  feed,  fertilizer  and  loss.    4/  Not  avail- 
able, included  in  residual.     5 /Preliminary . 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U„  S.  Pepartment  of 
Agriculture. 
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Table  6  .-  Flaxseed:    Price,  acreage,  supply  and  disposition,  1947-54 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
July 


Price  per  bushel 


Received 

by 
farmers 


Support, 
farm 
basis 


:Flaxseed 

: acquired' 

Planted: 

:     by  i 

acreage : 

:     CCC  : 

1  :    Net  : 

•.exports: 
Stocks!  Pro-  :  (-)  ! 
July  1: duct ion? or  net  ! 

:  :  imports'. 


Crush- 
ings 


1/  Partly  estimated.    2/  Less  than  50,000  bushels.    3/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U,  S%  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Other 
use 


Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

• 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Pol. 

Pol. 

bu. 

acres 

bu. 

bu. 

bu0 

bu. 

bu. 

1947  : 

6.15 

5.75 

.1 

4.3 

1/1.7 

40.6 

+  .7 

30.1 

5.7 

1948  s 

5.71 

5-75 

24.6 

5.1 

7.2 

54.8 

-4.1 

37.3 

1-3 

1949  i 

3.63 

3.74 

9-7 

5-3 

19.4 

43.0 

-2.0 

37.  k 

6.0 

1950  ! 

3.34 

2.57 

% 

4.3 

17.0 

40.2 

-2.9 

42.3 

-.2 

1951  : 

3.71 

2.65 

4.1 

12.3 

34.7 

-4,2 

30.3 

1.0 

1952  : 

3.72 

3.77 

4.9 

3.4 

11-5 

30.2 

-  .2 

25-2 

6.3 

1953  3/  - 

3.62 

3.79 

17.0 

4.6 

10.0 

36,7 

-2.4 

27.5 

3-0 

1954  3/ 

3.08 

3-14 

6.0 

13.9 

41.5 
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Peanut  Prices  Above  Support 

Prices  to  farmers  for  195^  crop  peanuts  are  up  about  11  percent 
from  last  year,  reflecting  the  3^  percent  drop  in  the  crop.  (Drought 
severly  reduced  output  in  two  of  the  three  major  producing  areas.)  Farm 
prices  for  peanuts  are  over  90  percent  of  parity  (the  support  level) . 
Few  peanuts  have  been  placed  under  support  programs  and  even  these,  are 
not  likely  to  be  delivered  to  CCC .    Last  year,  269  million  pounds,  17  per- 
cent of  the  crop,  were  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

In  recent  years,  civilian  consumption  of  peanuts  has  remained 
relatively  stable  at  about  6.5  pounds  (farmers'  stock  basis)  per  person 
at  about  support  prices.    Domestic  supplies  this  crop  year  are  substan- 
tially below  the  quantity  needed  to  continue  consumption  at  this  level -- 
this  accounts  for  the  sharp  rise  in  price.    Under  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  imports  of  peanuts  are  limited  to  about 
2  million  pounds.    The  Tariff  Commission  is  conducting  an  investigation 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  need  for  additional  imports  and  if  so 
what  additional  quantity  can  be  admitted  without  materially  interfering 
with  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture's  peanut  program. 

About  the  only  peanuts  likely  to  be  crushed  are  those  which  can't 
be  used  for  other  purposes .    Generally,  about  30  million  pounds  of  farmers ' 
stock  peanuts  are  crushed  from  loads  that  are  so  highly  damaged  that  it 
usually  isn't  considered  worthwhile  to  pick  out  the  good  peanuts.  The 
figure  for  the  present  crop  year  is  likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  couple  of 
million.    Furthermore,  after  shelling,  some  peanuts  will  be  found  to  be  of 
inedible  quality,  but  the  quantity  of  such  peanuts  will  be  small.  CCC 
sold  a  few  million  pounds  of  peanuts  for  crushing  late  in  the  last  crop 
year  which  probably  have  been  crushed  in  the  present  season.  Production 
of  peanut  oil  in  195^-55  probably  will  total  about  10  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  150  million  a  year  ago — including  the  oil  equivalent  of  peanuts 
exported  for  crushing.    Last  year,  CCC  sold  large  quantities  for  export. 

Reduced  supplies  of  peanuts  for  crushing  have  been  reflected  in 
higher  oil  and  meal  prices  compared  with  a  year  ago.    Imports  of  peanut 
oil  may  total  20-kO  million  pounds,  as  demand  probably  will  be  greater 
than  domestic  supplies.    Peanut  oil  is  subject  to  a  k  cent  per  pound 
import  duty.    In  addition,  a  25  percent  ad  valorem  fee  is  imposed  on 
imports  in  excess  of  80  million  pounds. 

Castor  Bean  Output  Down  Sharply 

Production  of  castor  beans  in  195^  is  estimated  at  13-5  million 
pounds,  far  less  than  a  year  ago  and  the  lowest  since  the  Government 
started  a  program  in  1951  to  encourage  production.    The  drop  reflects 
reduced  plantings,  for  the  national  average  yield  increased.  Plantings 
were  smaller  in  most  States  growing  the  beans.   This  pjrobably  reflects 
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primarily  the  reduction  in  the  government's  guaranteed  minimum  price  froiu 
9  to  6  cents  per  pound,  hulled  basis,  and  other  changes  in  the  program. 
Poor  weather  conditions  cut  yields  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  but  this  was 
more  than  offset  by  increases  in  New  Mexico  and  Arkansas . 

Growers  in  Arizona  are  enthusiastic  over  prospects  for  the  beans. 
A  new  variety  has  been  introduced  and  better  harvesting  machinery  was 
successfully  demonstrated  this  past  year.    A  disease  resistant  variety 
also  was  used  in  Arkansas  and  is  expected  to  be  planted  this  year  in  new 
areas  such  as  West  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

Computed  disappearance  of  castor  oil  reached  a  peak  in  1952  but 
has  since  declined  substantially.    However,  most  of  the  drop  may  be  due 
to  changes  in  stockpiling  by  the  Government  rather  than  an  actual  falling 
off  in  use.    Beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  1950,  quantities  held  by 
the  Government  have  not  been  included  in  published  stock  data  and  hence 
tend  to  inflate  the  disappearance  figure.    Factory  consumption  of  this 
oil  has  remained  relatively  stable  during  the  last  three  years.  Apparent- 
ly, a  sizeable  quantity  of  oil  is  consumed  and  not  reported  to  Census  and 
thus  is  not  included  in  factory  consumption.    Consequently,  in  years  where 
there  is  stockpiling,  actual  use  probably  falls  somewhere  between  computed 
disappearance  and  reported  factory  consumption. 

Castor  is  considered  a  strategic  oil.    Its  use  was  restricted  by 
the  Government  form  April  5,  1951  to  April  I,  1953  so  that  essential 
needs  growing  out  of  the  Korean  conflict  would  be  certain  to  be  met. 

Prices  of  castor  beans  and  oil  rose  sharply  after  the  outbreak  of 
fighting  in  Korea,  but  the  decline  since  then  has  been  precipitous  and 
at  present,  prices  are  as  low  or  lower  than  those  before  the  rise.  World 
production  in  195^,  at  559  thousand  tons,  was  about  the  same  as  the  record 
level  of  a  year  earlier  and  moderately  higher  than  in  the  preceding  few 
years.    Also,  as  stated  above,  computed  disappearance  in  the  U.S.,  in- 
cluding stockpiling  needs,  has  dropped.    Hence,  the  new  supply -demand 
relationship  for  castor  oil  has-been  reflected  in  lower  prices  for  beans 
and  oil.    For  about  the  past  year,  Brazilian  castor  bean  prices,  landed 
at  New  York,  have  been  quoted  at  about  the  U.S.  guaranteed  mind mum  of 
6  cents  per  pound. 


lb  - 


Sable  8,-  Captor  beans  a    Estimated  acreage,  yield  and  production 


Acreage 

—  ■ 

Area 

Planted  1/ 

■ 

Harvested 

195* 

1952 

1953  : 1951*  2/ 

 ; 

\q<h  of 

1,000  1,000  1,0C0  ' 

1.000 

X  ,  uuu 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

iters  ^ 

Missouri  ■ 

m+wm  mm 

2.1 

1.6 

Texas  3/ 

27,7 

91,9 

96  o  2 

11.6 

72.2 

79.6 

10.0 

Oklahoma  3/  ; 

30*5 

25.1 

39,6 

U02 

21**3 

23  .6 

35.5 

9.0 

California  (irrigated)  : 

20, U 

-  n 
jl  «  i 

3 

2.-6 

15  1 

1.3 

3.^7 

2.3 

Arizona  (irrigated)  s 

5,c 

r1 

o  2 

3.4 

3.8 

.5 

2„6 

.6 

Arkansas 

y 

3.1 

_V 

2/ 

1.3 

1.1* 

New  Mexico  (irrigated) 

2o 

5'u 

1.8 

5.0 

Total  s 

63.7 

119.6  1U9.2 

36.5 

62,7 

9^.6  12i|.5 

29.9 

Pet, 

Pet 

.  Pet. 

Pet. 

Percentage  harvested 

75 

32 

83 

82 

Production; 

hulled 

basis 

j  Yield 

per  harvested  acre 

1951 

1952 

1953  --195U  If 

:195l  : 

1952 

1953: 

1951*  If 

Mil, 

Mil, 

Mil, 

Mil . 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb, 

Lb_ 

Lb  i 

Lb. 

Missouri  i 

0.6 

Uco 

Texas  3/  : 

2,6 

17.5 

30.2 

3.0 

135 

2U2 

380 

300 

Oklahoma  3/  ■ 

3.3 

u,9 

10.6 

1.5 

137 

208 

299 

167 

Calif ©rnia  (irrigated)  : 

li. u 

1,0 

5.3 

3.2 

756 

1,218 

1,1*1*2 

1*1*00 

Arizona  (irrigated) 

3.1* 

.1* 

3.5 

.6 

905 

982 

1,351* 

1,000 

Arkansas 

if 

.1 

ok 

.6 

1*28,5 

J/ 

283 

loo 

New  Mexico  (irrigated)  • 

1.2 

li.o 

665 

300 

Total 

20,8 

2U.6  51-3 

13,5 

332 

252 

1*12 

U52 

1/  Estimate  based  on  sales  of  seed. 
2/  Preliminary 

3/  Mostly  dryland  but. does  include  some  irrigated  areas, 
11/  Less  than  50  acres. 
|/  About  15,000  pounds. 
Zf  No  data  available. 

Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers.  Compiled  by  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service* 
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Table  9 


Castor  beans:    Won*  production,  exports, 
imports  and  prices,  19^7"5'+ 


U.  S. 


lu  LUX 

1  000 

0  Li\j  L  L 

wUUo 

464 

19^8 

:  5^7 

19^9 

:  504 

1950 

:  528 

1951 

:  535 

1952 

:  531 

1953  1/ 

:  562 

195^  1/ 

:  559 

World 


Production 


Ex- 
cluding 
U.  S. 


1,000 
short 
tons 

k6k 

5^7 
50U 
528 
525 
519 
536 
552 


u . 

S-  imports 

Exports  . 

Price  per 

ton  of 
beans  at 
Brazilian 
Ports 

Beans  [ 
and  oil 
in  terras 
of  beans 

Beans  \ 

Bean  : 
e<iuiv-  : 

alent  : 
of  oil  : 

rp  — .  4-  0  T 
iC  bSJ- 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,00C 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

Dollars 

272 
258 
201 
332 

255 
2hh 

215 
2/ 

136 
151 
1^5 
132 
75 
70 

57 
60 

7 
3 
11 

51 

95 
120 
136 

75 

1^5 
15^ 
156 
183 
170 
190 
193 
135 

216.10 
Ilj7.l6 
108 . 30 
\hl . k3 
260.02 
196.38 
1^5 . 60 
102.95 

1/  Preliminary.     2/  Not  available. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Table  10.-  Castor  oil:    Supply,  disposition  and  price,  19^7-5^ 


Production  from 


Sup_plv_ 


Domestic 
material 


Imported 
material 


-.-        ,  :Stocks 
Imports     T  , 
*       :  Jan.  1 


Total 


Exports 


Disposition  : 

,  :Factory 
Computed  con_ 

disap- 

:  sump- 
pearance  . 


Price, 
Wo.  1, 

1/ 


Mil. lb. 

Mil . lb . 

Mil. lb 

.  Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb.  Mil 

..lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil . lb . 

Ct . 

19^7 

117 

7 

19 

143 

k 

lib 

91 

29.10 

19*+8 

136 

2 

2k 

162 

2 

123 

107 

22.73 

19^9 

128 

11 

32 

171 

3 

130 

87 

18.05 

1950 

128 

^7 

38 

213 

2 

181 

120 

20.36 

1951 

:  5 

7^ 

39 

29 

198 

1 

17^ 

108 

33.57 

1952 

:  10 

& 

112 

23 

208 

1 

182 

81 

28.91 

1953 

:  20 

h6 

127 

26 

219 

1 

168 

87 

22.65 

195U  2/ 

:  6 

56 

67 

50 

179 

1 

80 

17.18 

1955 

3/33 

1/  Tanks,  f.o.b. 

Nev  Jersey  mil 

Is.     2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Estimated. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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Table  11.-  Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply,  disposition,  and  utilization,  19^9  to  date  1/ 


Item 


Year  beginning  October 


191+9 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


Supply 

Beginning  stocks 


Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.  Mil. lb. 


Butter  (actual  weight) 

154 

234 

114 

111 

323 

489 

Lard 

:  66 

82 

57 

11*3 

42 

50 

Beef  fats  2/ 

10 

11 

7 

10 

8 

10 

Cottonseed  oil 

:  158 

137 

193 

393 

1,016 

896 

Soybean  oil 

113 

113 

171 

194 

17k 

127 

Peanut  oil 

1* 

7 

18 

10 

4 

13 

Corn  oil 

11 

18 

12 

12 

16 

15 

Olive  oil,  edible 

:  2 

k 

20 

6 

5 

7 

Sesame  oil 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

V 

3/ 

3/ 

Total 

519 

607 

590 

880 

1,589 

1 , 608 

Imports 

Olive  oil 

!  66 

52 

39 

44 

59 

Other 

1 

3/ 

7 

1 

2 

Total 

67 

52 

1*6 

1*5 

61 

Production 

Butter  (actual  weight) 

•  1,701 

1,^72 

1,389 

1,601 

1,681 

Lard 

:  2,626 

2,811 

2,920 

2,501 

2,272 

Beef  fats  2/ 

168 

158 

173 

217 

255 

Cottonseed  oil  4/ 

1,799 

1,229 

1,730 

l,84o 

2,087 

Soybean  oil  4/ 

.  2,066 

2,726 

2,611 

2,856 

2,765 

Peanut  oil  J+/ 

:  217 

211 

123 

53 

151 

Com  oil 

242 

2l*3 

223 

258 

252 

Olive  oil,  edible 

l  2 

2 

4 

7 

1 

Sesame  oil 

6 

8 

3 

Total 

8,825 

3,859 

9,175 

9,338s 

9,465 

Total  supply 

.  3>n 

9,519 

9,811 

10,263 

11,115 

Butter  (actual  weight) 
Lard 

Beef  fats  2/ 
Cottonseed  oil 
Cottonseed  (oil  equivalent) 
Soybean  oil 

Soybeans  (oil  equivalent) 
Peanut  oil 

Peanuts  (oil  equivalent) 
Corn  oil 
Other  $J 
Total 

Domestic  disappearance 
Food  fats  and  oils 
Butter  (actual  weight)  6/ 
Lard  6/ 
Beef  fats  2/ 
Cottonseed  oil 
Soybean  oil 
Peanut  oil 
Corn  oil 

Olive  oil,  edible 
Sesame  oil 
Other  _5_/ 
Total  6/ 

Nonfood  fats  and  oils  used  for  food  j/ 
Food  oils  used  in  nonfood  products 
Adjustments  8/ 

Total  use  for  food 
Per  capita,  civilian  and  military 

Butter  (fat  content) 

Other 

Total  (fat  content) 


10 
584 

18 
11*5 
4 
291 
128 

60 

32 
2 

 1 

1,276 


42 
630 
15 
57 
2 

U90 
272 

53 
21 

3 


T758T 


3 

751 
35 
123 
4 

270 
167 
27 

1/ 
,32 
1,413 


Ik 
515 
38 
51 
it 

93 
320 
1 


1,082 


39 
U56 

41 
394 
5 
71 
415 
9 
69 

_  §L 

X583 


1,609 

1,552 

1,390 

1,375 

1,478 

2,022 

2,203 

2,078 

2,104 

l,8o4 

149 

147 

136 

181 

213 

1,671 

1,115 

l,4o4 

1,162 

1,808 

1,646 

1,906 

2,150 

2,1*62 

2,326 

121 

126 

103 

58 

66 

233 

2U7 

222 

25I* 

253 

66 

38 

57 

53 

57 

5 

8 

3 

5 

-34 

-45 

4 

7,522 

7,342 

7,509 

7,609 

7,920 

164 

188 

19k 

195 

230 

576 

510 

s68 

521 

487 

-30 

-56 

-  5 

-1*2 

-l+S 

7,079 

6,9& 

7,131 

7,618 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb.. 

Lb.  Lb. 

8T5 

o7b" 

7-1 

o.9 

7-3 

35-7 

3U.7 

36.2 

36.4 

37- ** 

44.2 

42.7 

43.3 

^3-3 

44.7 

1/  Totals  and  per  capita  computed  from  unrounded  data.    2/  Includes  oleo  oils,  stock,  and  stearine  and 
edible  tallow.    2tl  Less  than  500,000  pounds,    kj  Includes  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported  for  crushing, 
jj/  Includes  processed  food  oils  not  classified  by  kind.    6/  Adjusted  for  estimated  changes  in  stocks  on  farm. 
jj  Mainly  babassu,  coconut,  and  palm-kernel  oils.    8/  Adjusted  for  foreign  trade  and  changes  in  stocks  of 
shortening,  margarine,  vegetable  stearine  and  other  edible  secondary  fats  and  oils. 
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Table  13.-  Fats,  oils,  including  margarine  and  shortening,  and  tall  oil:  Production  from  domestic  and 
imported  materials,  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  at  end  of  month 


Production  1/ 

Stocks 

Items  grouped  by  major  use 

:  October 

-  September  : 

195U 

1951* 

:  1952-53 

:  1953-5h    : September 

October    :  November 

:  Sept.  30  :  Oct.  31    :  Mov.  30 

Mil. lb.       Mil. lb.  Mil. lb. 

PRIMARY  FATS  AMD  OILS  : 

Food  fats  and  oils  : 

Butter  2/.",  :  1,378.0  1.U6U.8  92.6 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  3/..:  2,261.3  2,028.0  170.0 
Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  : 
nn-im«i  gtearine,  and  edible  : 

tallow  :  216.5  255-U  19.0 

Total  edible  animal  fats   :  3,355.8  3,71*8.2  281.6 

Com  oil  :  258.1  251.9  21.0 

Cottonseed  oil  ....:  1,836.2  2,082.9  165.U 

Olive  oil,  edible   :  6.9  1.1» 

Peanut  oil   :  53.1  81.5  2.8 

Soybean  oil  :  2,535.9  2,350.2  125.3 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils..:  h,690.2  U,767 .9  31U.5 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 
Tallow,  inedible,  and  greases  : 

excluding  wool  grease  h/  :  2,605.9  2,613.5  213-3 

Palm  oil   :       

Fish  oil   :  1U8.3  151.0  26.8 

Whale  and  seal  oils   :  —    — 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots..:  —  — -   

Coconut  oil  :  U30.6  133-5  38. U 

Total  soap  fats   :  3,l8h.8  3,198.0  278.5 

Drying  oils  : 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated  :  18.1  16.8  1.8 

Linseed  oil   :  501.0  630.8  79.7 

Oiticica  oil   : 

Tung  oil   :  ii3-L  38.9 

Total  drying  oils   :  562-5  686.5  81.5 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats  : 

Neat's-foot  oil   :  2.0  2.1  .1 

Sperm-oil   :  —  — -   

Wool  grease   :  9.9  5-8  .3 

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oils  \.h  1.5  .2 

Castor  oil,  No.l  and  No. 3  6/  L8.7  U5.3  3.9 

Rapeseed  oil   :  1.8     

Other  vegetable  oils   :  26.7  22.3  l.Ii 

Total   :  90.5  77.0  5.9 

Grand  total  ]J  :SA2, 81*7.0  8/  12,938.2  962.0 

From  domestic  materials   :3/12,358.2  B"/  12,1*65.8  918.0 

From  imported  materials   :~  1*88.7  ~  172. lj  1*1*. 0 

FAT -AMD -OIL  PRODUCTS  : 

Margarine  9j  --  Colored  :  1,216.9 

Uncolored  . . . . :  73-6 

Total   :  1,290-5  1,31*6.2  118.1 

Shortening  :  1,606.5  1,918.6  16U .  U 

Tall  oil   :  321. 1*  332.2  28.1 


Mil. Ib . 


87.6 
197.0 


20.9 
305.5 

22.9 
219.7 

1.6 

235.9 
1*80.1 


219.3 
1U.5 


1*3.2 
277.0 


l.Ii 
68.8 


70.2 


.3 
.2 
3-2 

1.3 
5.6 
1,138.1 
1,090.7 
1*7.8 


118.0 
182.3 
32.6 


86.  1* 
227.0 


2l*.6 
338.0 

22.3 
215.8 

2.0 
239.6 
1.79.7 


229.2 
7.5 


33.2 
269.9 


1.5 

58.5 

lilt 
6l.lt 


.2 

.14 

.2 

2.3 

2.0 
5.6 
1,151.7 
1,117.1 
37.5 


13li.7 
186.1 
35.7 


Mil. lb 

Mil . lb . 

Mil. lb . 

l»88.6 

1*63.2 

1*23.3 

50.5 

51.3 

80.0 

9.6 

9.8 

11.5 

51,8.7 

521*. 3 

511*.  8 

15.0 

15-1 

17.1 

896.3 

923-1 

856.9 

7.2 

5.9 

5.7 

12.9 

9.0 

9.1 

127.2 

11*5.8 

156.9 

1,058.6 

1,098.9 

1,01,5.7 

267.8 

21*9.9 

21*7.8 

22.7 

2lw6 

23.7 

53.2 

1*5.3 

50.9 

5/ 

y 

3T5 

3.1 

2.9 

58.8 

62.7 

7L.5 

1*06.0 

385.6 

399.8 

3.8 

l*.l 

1*.3 

253.3 

222.5 

217.7 

1*.  6 

1*.8 

l*.l* 

1*9.3 

1*6.7 

39.6 

311.5 

278.1 

296.0 

.9 

1.0 

.9 

8.1, 

6.7 

11.8 

.9 

1.1 

1.5 

5.9 

6.0 

6.6 

21*. 7 

25.9 

28.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.9 

31.7 

32.7 

32.8 

73.7 

7t*.5 

83.5 

2,398.7 

2,361.3 

2,339.7 

19.8 
96.3 
59.3 


23.6 
108.1 
55.9 


20.0 
106.7 
53.8 


1/  Factory  production  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

2/  Creamery  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3/  Total  commercial.  Excludes  farm  production.  Federally  inspected  in  October  1952-September  1953  totaled  1,930.5 
million  pounds,  October  1953-September  1951*  totaled  1,71*3-5  million  pounds. 

>*/  Total  apparent  production,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (Computed  from  factory  consumption,  trade  and  stocks.) 
^/  Not  shown  separately. 

6~/  Production  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 
7/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

Includes  estimated  output  of  farm  butter  and  farm  lard,  U63  million  pounds  in  October  1952-September  1953;  U6l 
million  pounds  in  October  1°53-September  195U. 

9/  The  breakdown  between  colored  and  uncolored  margarine  is  not  available  after  December  1953- 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.  Data  include  stocks  held  by  the  Government 
in  reported  position. 
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Table  lU.-  Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oil -bearing  materials 
and  fat -and -oil  products  In  terms  of  oil 


:            Imports  for 

consumpti 

on 

Export 

B  1/ 

Item 

:  Oct 

-SeDt . 

Oct. 

:  Oct.- 

Sept.  : 

Oct. 

;  1952-53 : 

1953-5\ 

1953  ; 

195^ 

;  1952-53; 

1953-5\: 

1953 

|  1951* 

*  Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb . 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil  .lb . 

Mil. lb 

Mil. lb 

Food  fats  and  oils 

:        1 1 

0.9 

9  / 
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0.1 

12.3 

17  1 

2.6 
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mmm 

— — — 

1  C£  9 
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lo 

—  m 
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P  7 
0.  1 

mmm 

.1 

— — — 

— — — 

— — — 

~" 

i  ft  1 

69.3 

3«9 

9/ 

— — 

— —  — 

93. u 

1  ? 

5.1 

0  1 

.3 

9  / 

£7 

—  1 
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LlC.  f 
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cl.C 

70.5 
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CfT  ^  ft 
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1 ,017»1 

90#1 
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Soap  fats  and  oils 
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lift 
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1.5 

1.5 

92.1 

157.  u 
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9.5 

1.6 

•it 
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J.  1  u.o 

i  ^  9 
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1  1  .3 

•        -j  fi  n 
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7.1 
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•  3 

.1 

y 

.1 

Foots  and  soap  stoclc,  1  ncil iid1  rig  olive  oil  •  • 

5.U 

1  I* 

1.5 

9  / 
£/ 

19ft 

O  7 
7.  1 

1.3 

Q 
.0 

•                   1  |  A 

56,3 

3.6 

9.9 

"0" 

— — — 

■ 1 

I 

1.1 

.1 

918.9 

1 ,011.0 

ici.9 

67.5 

105  *U 

13.9 

./  ft 
16.0 

1,176.3 

1,353.0 
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— — — 

— — — 

mmm 

— ■  ■ 

"  "  " 

""" 

— — — 
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16.1 

11.1 

1  .u 

1  .1 

Drying  oils 

.  9/ 

9  / 
£/ 

pi  _  ^-  —  —  —  J      f  or     )■     _  —  _  _     —  +  \ 

•t| 

— — — 
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.u 
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7/  7 
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1.0 
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— —  — 
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1.1  o 
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.3 

•  5 

1 

•u 

.  3 

9  / 
2/ 

ft  / 
2/ 

52.1 

2.0 

1.0 

1,  ft 
u.o 

CC9  e 

2.2 

95^2 

Cither  industrial  oils  and  fats 

^^irUait     ^. ,  ,4.      -L.I  1       1  J  ...J  J      f  —4  1  \ 

•        i  |  o 

1ft  C 

10.5 

1  1 

1.1 

a 
.0 

r 

.       1  TO  ft. 

55.9 

9  9 

3.<: 

ft  0 

o.y 

•  5 

■  1 

.1 

•  C 

50.5 

7.2 

5.2 

r1-;  -1-      1  i  •  paw     a4  1  n         ma  J  i  .4  1 

25.3 

1  L 

2.2 

•  3 

1, 

9  / 

y 

ft  / 

■  I 

.1 

9/ 

.3 

.1 

.1 

•           1  r\ 

u.o 

•  0 

— — — 

"  *  ~ 

•  on 

!  .1 

7 
•  r 

•it 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible 

,  y 

2/ 

2/ 

y.o 

n  7 
11  •  1 

1.6 

.9 

I53!u 

17".  8 

in  7 
10.  ( 

1 9  1 
13. u 

2.0 

1.0 

Otiier  products  (fat  content) 

.1 

— ~ 

2.3 

2.9 

.3 

•u 

— 

7.2 

13.  h 

.6 

.7 

— 

2.1 

2.6 

.1 

.2 

1.7 

2.0 

.2 

.2 

.8 

.1 

.1 

19.2 

18.9 

2.1 

1.6 

3.2 

.3 

.1 

29.5 

16.3 

1.3 

1.5 

u.l 

.L 

.2 

62.0 

56.1 

u.6 

u.6 

992.1 

89.2 

106.3 

2,301.3 

3, 178.9 

263.0 

37U.3 

36.0 

57.6 

2.9 

5.1 

T7  Includes  re-exports  of  coccnut,  palm,  and  tung  oils,  olive-oil  foots  and  copra. Does  not  include  shipments. 

2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

1/  October-September  1952-53,  16.7;    October-September  1953-5u,  17.5. 

TJ/  Imported  margarine  poes  largely  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"5/  Includes  mavonnaise  and  5alad  dressing. 

5/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  15. 


Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oil-bearing  materials 
and  fat -and -oil  products  in  terms  of  oil 


:        Imparts  for  consumption 

:                 Exports  l/ 

Item                                                August          :  September 

August 

September 

i     1953  :   1954    1    1953    •  1951 

1953  '  :  1954 

1^53    :  1954 

Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil. lb. 


.2 
4.6 

.6 

2/ 
!*.? 

1.3 
.3 
6.7 


11.0 
47.1 
3.9 


.5 

1.7 
2.2 

1.2 
9.2 
2.9 

1.5 


15.3 


2/ 


2/ 

.1 


.li 

4.5 

.7 
.2 
.1 
1.8 
6.6 
.2 
9.6 


14.7 
42.9 
1.7 


.7 
3.2 
3.9 

.6 
5.2 
2.6 
3.0 

2/ 

.3 
11.7 

2/ 


2/ 
.2 
.2 


2/ 

71 
"/ 

7l 


.9 
.9 

.2 
.6 
.3 
.1 
1.3 
1.8 

14.3 


0.3 
29.0 
.3 
1.3 
•  li 
2.5 
33.8 
22. li 


2.2 
7.8 

39.8 

15.6 
16.4 

2/ 
75 

94.2 
126.7 


Food  fats  and  oils 

Butter   :    2/  2/  o.l 

Lard   :  2/  ™ 

Oleo  oil  :         

Oleo  stock   :  —  —    

Stearine,  animal,  edible   :  —  —  — 

Tallow,  edible   :  —  —  —   

Total,  edible  animal  fate   :  2/  2/  2/  .1 

Cottonseed  oil  :    —   Z 

Cottonseed  (15 .5  percent)   :    — -   

Olive  oil,  edible  :  3.1  4.8  4.4  4.1 

Peanut  oil   :  —  —  —   

Peanuts,  shelled  (43  percent)   :  —  — -  — 

Soybean  oil   :  —  —  —   

Soybeans  (17-5  percent)    }J  :  —  —  — 

Stearine,  vegetable  oil,  winter   :    — -   

Other  vegetable  oils   :  .3  .8 

Total,  edible  vegetable  oils   :  3.li  5.6 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 

Fish  and  fish  liver  oils  aon -medicinal   :  .6  .5 

Greases   :  2/ 

Marine  mnnrnal  oils   :  ltTit  .5 

Foots  and  soap  stock,  including  olive  oil  :    2/ 

Palm  oil   :  2.3  1077 

Tallow,  inedible   :  —  .4 

Total,  slow-lathering  oils   :  7.3  12.1 

Babassu  oil   :  ---  --- 

Babassu  kernels  (63  percent)   :  —  — 

Coconut  oil   :  11.8  13.5 

Copra  (63  percent)   :  28.8  30.9 

Palm  kernel  oil   :  2.8  4.0 

Tucum  kernels  (43  percent)   ..:  - —  — 

Total,  laurlc-acid  oils   :  U3 -b  U8.U        62.0  59.3 

Drying  oils  : 

Flaxseed  (35.4  percent)  :  —  —          —  — 

Linseed  oil   :        — 

Oiticlca  oil   :  -3  .2 

Tung  oil  :  2.5  1.9 

Total   :  2.8  2.1 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats  : 

Cashev  nut  shell  liquid  loll)  :  1.5  1.0 

Castor  oil   :  7.0  8.3 

Castor  beans  (45  percent)   :  4.4  3.7 

Fish-liver  oils,  medicinal   :  2.9  2.3 

Neat's -foot  oil  and  6tock   !  — -   

Rapeseed  oil   :  .1 

Wool  grease   :  .it  .1* 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible  :  2/   

Total   :  1673  15.7 

Other  products  (fat  content)  : 

Margarine  hj  :  —  2/ 

Shortening   :  —  — 

Cooking  and  salad  oils   :     

Salad  products  5_/  s   

Soap  :  .1  .1 

Fatty  acids   :  .1  .4 

Total   :  .2  .5 

Grand  total  6/  :  73.3  84.4        91.0       89.3       186.0  281.0 

Tall  oil  :  —  —          —        —         1.2  6.2 


0.8 
34.5 
.5 
.5 
.1 
2.3 
38.7 
2.9 
1/ 

"2/ 

8.3 
12.5 
.2 

6.6 
30.5 

5.2 
16.6 
.1 
1.5 

86.5 
109.9 


1.6 


1.6 


.9 


.9 


40.4 
34.9 

"2/ 
7573 


.8 

.2 
.4 
.5 
.1 

1.5 
.9 

3.6 


11.2 
24.4 
.2 
.5 
.2 
2.7 
39.2 
1.5 
2/ 

.1 

11.3 
.3 
4.0 
23.7 

8.4 
11.9 

I 

106.4 
127.6 


1.0 


1.0 


.4 


2/  2/  -1  , 

1/  y  2/ 
2/        V  2/ 


.8 

.9 

.2 
.4 

.4 
.1 
1.9 
2.2 
5.2 


1.0 
25.3 
.2 

1.5 

.3 

.8 

29.1 
27.5 

XL 
.1 
1.7 
1.2 

5.2 

ils 

41.5 

13.6 
11.7 
.1 

_§/ 

8l~8 
107.2 


.5 


.5 

9.4 
1.2 

1/ 
1076 


.1 


.7 
.8 

.3 
.5 
.5 
.2 
2.0 
1.1 
4.6 


198.0  194.1 
5.1  1.3 


1/  Includes  re-exports  of  coconut,  palm,  and  tnng  oils,  olive-oil  foots  and  copra.    Does  not  include  shipments. 

7/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

"3/  August-September  1953-54,  16.7  percent. 

H/  Imported  margarine  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"5/  Includes  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing. 

Z/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

Compiled  fror.  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  16.-  Index  number e  of  wholesale  prices  of  fate  and  oils 


19U7-U9«100 


Item                           : — 

December 

1954 

19^2 

,  October 

•  November 

•  December 

: 

73 

79 

73 

73 

72 

58 

68 

65 

64 

63 

GrouDed  by  orisin:  : 

73 

84 

78 

78 

77 

68 

64 

63 

62 

62 

92 

89 

73 

71 

70 

Grouped  by  use:  : 

86 

97 

97 

88 

88 

89 

89 

83 

81 

81 

43 

88 

79 

76 

67 

59 

75 

71 

70 

66 

Food  fate  other  than  butter  and  lard: 

70 

67 

66 

66 

66 

80 

86 

79 

79 

78 

48 

57 

55 

56 

58 

78 

68 

ff 

62 

60 

60 

58 

57 

58 

59 

57 

60 

58 

58 

58 

Edible  vegetable  oils,  grouped  by  : 

degree  of  processing:  : 

71 

66 

65 

65 

65 

69 

74 

76 

73 

74 

82 

84 

84 

83 

84 

All  indexes  except  "Butter,  seasonally  adjusted"  and  "Other  industrial"  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 


Table  17.-  Price  received  by  farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  markets  for  specified 
oil-bearing  materials  and  oilmeala 


Item 


December 


:  Unit 

1952  j 

1953 

•  October 

.November 

•December 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

:  t 
j Long  ton 

195.00 
200.62 
68.50 
4.10 
:  3.75 

105.00 
219.50 
53.00 
4.02 
J.66 

100.00 
174.00 
60.20 
3.39 
3.05 

100.00 
167,50 
59.40 

3.37 
3.02 

103.20 
171.50 
59.60 
3.38 
3.04 

21.00 
11.00 

2.90 

!  2.90 
2.75 

18.25 
11.00 

24.88 
11.60 
2.74 

2.69 
2.54 

24.25 
12.30 
2.81 

2.62 
2.57 

24.75 
12.50 
2.78 

2.73 
2.57 

2.99 
2.31 

• 

Oilseed  Meals  1/ 

:Short  ton 
:Short  ton 
:Short  ton 

87.60 
84.90 
:  95.10 

68.90 
65.25 

76.30 

60.95 
68.25 
78.15 

62.10 
69.45 
80.05 

66.00 
67.90 
81.30 

:Short  ton 
:Short  ton 

:  87.25 
t  103.50 

70.60 

86.45 

67.00 
83.00 

69.60 

84.30 

72.50 
86.75 

:Short  ton 
: Short  ton 

:  89.30 
:  85.05 

72.15 
82.15 

76.50 
76.00 

80.00 
79.05 

80.00 
79.50 

:Short  ton 

:  71.90 

71.60 

65.25 

67.70 

68.25 

Castor  beans,  Brazilian  ports   

Copra,  Philippines,  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast 

Cottonseed,  United  States  average   

Flaxseed,  No.  1,  Minneapolis  .... 

Flaxseed,  United  States  average  ......... 

Peanuts,  Mo.  1,  shelled,  Spanish, 

Southeastern  shipping  points*  

Peanuts,  United  States  average  

Soybeans,  Ho.  2,  Yellow,  Chicago   

Soybeans,  No.  2,  Yellow,  Illinois 

country  shipping  points   

Soybeans,  United  States  average   


Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles  2]   

Cottonseed  meal,  hi  percent  protein,  Memphis. 
Cottonseed  meal,  hi  percent  protein,  Chicago. 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein, 

Minneapolis  . « . «  

Linseed  meal,  3»v  percent  protein,  New  York  .. 
Peanut  meal,  U5  percent  protein,  f.o.b. 

Southeastern  mills   

Soybean  meal,  kk  percent  protein,  Chicago.... 
Soybean  meal,  hh  percent  protein,  bulk, 

Decatur.  


bagged-car lots  basis. 

*  This  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  U6es. 

Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint ,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  Market  Record  (Minneapolis),  Wall  Street  Journal ,  Chicago 
edition,  reportB  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  records  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 


U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C, 


Penalty  ^or  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 
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NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this  

publication,  check  here    /  / 
return  this  sheet,  and  your 
name  will  be  dropped  from  the 
mailing  list. 

If  your  address  should  be 
changed,  write  the  new  address 
on  this  sheet  and  return  the 
whole  sheet  to: 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


